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Tue large fire in Jersey City last week was a blessing in 
disguise to that community. The distress inflicted upon 
alarge number of families by being deprived temporarily 
of their homes is more than compensated for in the de- 
struction of a lot of rickety, tumble-down, filthy buildings 
that occupied a conspicuous place in the city, and was the 
breeding place of disease, vermin and foul odors. It is 
estimated that the loss is about $75,000, nearly one-half of 
which falls upon insurance companies. Those that took 
such hazardous risks must have expected the loss, and so 
we presume they are entirely satisfied, even though the 
payments have to be made from surplus accumulations. 





REFERRING to our comments last week relative to the 
Anglo-American Insurance Company, The Weekly Under- 
writer asks THE SPECTATOR 
to explain how it can reconcile its course with that of its editor, who has 
informed the editor of our esteemed Boston contemporary that he spent 
some time in the office of the Anglo-American at Washington last week, 
and asa result said, ‘‘in express terms, that he was satisfied that the 
company was a wild-cat, that its officers had lied to him, and that he had 
told them so.” 

A gentleman once said to a friend: “A boy has just 
given me aconundrum that puzzles me. He said he hada 
little sister who was not the daughter of either his father or 
his mother. How do you explain that?” The other 
promptly answered: “ Explain it! Why, the boy lied!” 
The editor of THE SPECTATOR never made the remarks 
attributed to him, and the “ editor of our esteemed Boston 
contemporary ” denies that he said he did. 





THE fate of the New Hampshire valued policy bill has 
hot yet been determined. D. A. Heald, vice-president of 


_ the Home Insurance Company of this city, has adopted 


what seems to us to be the proper method of dealing with 
questions of this nature. Instead of waiting for all com- 
Panies equally interested with his own in New Hampshire 
business to sign an agreement to withdraw from that State 
in the event of the bill becoming a law, he has written to 
an agent of the company that the Home will not continue 
doing business under such a law. While he does not say 
definitely that the company will retire from the State, he 
declares that “we will protect ourselves against such 
unjust legislation ;” and there is but one way to do this, 





and that is to stop business. He shows that the company 
has in the past thirty years paid out nearly $50,000 more 
than it has received from New Hampshire business, and 
does not propose to submit to having the burden in- 
creased. It has always seemed to us that individual rather 
than associated action on the part of the companies was 
the proper way to meet legislation that is “in violation of 
all principles of justice, equity and common sense.’ Let 
those who are justly outraged by such laws refuse to do 
business under them, leaving the field to such guerilla 
companies as are willing to swallow their self-respect if so 
doing will bring them in a few dollars of premiums. By 
the time the business men of New Hampshire, or any 
other State, have been left at the mercy of this class of 
companies a few years, they will be glad enough to 
insist upon the removal of all barriers that tend to ex- 
clude the solvent and respectable companies. It has 
always seemed to us that each company should determine 
for itself the conditions under which it can or cannot do 
business, and not continue in a losing field simply because 
other companies do. This blindly playing at follow the 
leader is frequently a source of disaster. 





THE utter absurdity of legislative attempts to dictate 
where and of whom individuals may purchase their insur- 
ance, was never better illustrated than in the adjustment 
of the loss of Greene & Blackwell of Duane street, in this 
city, who recently sustained a loss by fire. They carried 
about $75,000 of insurance, which was distributed among 
forty-nine companies, thirty-nine of which are not author- 
ized to do business in this State, and were, consequently, 
violating the laws of the State. It looks very much as 
though Greene & Blackwell resented legislative interfer- 
ence with their private business, and had taken pains to 
secure as much insurance as possible in unauthorized com- 
panies in order to show their contempt for the law. 
While they, as individuals, can do so with impunity, the 
same cannot be said of the companies issuing policies in 
this underground manner, and ifthe Insurance Commis- 
sioner can reach them he could, no doubt, collect penalties 
from all those that have violated the law. Commissioner 
Spooner of Wisconsin has recently begun proceedings 
against companies doing an unauthorized business in that 
State, and the result of his prosecutions will be looked for 
with interest. But what is the use of any legislature forc- 
ing companies to do, in an under-handed way, a pefectly 
legitimate business that they ought to be able to do in an 
open, fearless manner? It is an outrage to hedge about 
the business of insurance with restrictions that do not 
apply to any other business, and that enhances its cost to 
the purchaser to a very considerable extent. Almost any 
other kind of a corporation organized in another State is 
permitted to come here on an equality with similar cor- 
porations chartered by this State, but insurance companies 
must pay roundly for such privilege. If all insurance laws 
in every State and Territory were repealed, and the com- 
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panies permitted to do business with no more restrictions 
than are imposed upon other corporations, it would result 
in a great saving to propertyowners, without in the 
slightest degree impairing the character of the indemnity 
furnished them. Every restraint and every dollar of taxa- 
tion put upon insurance companies adds by so much to 
the cost of insurance, and those who enjoy the indemnity, 
of course, have to foot the bill. We believe in letting 
down the bars entirely, permitting all companies to enter 
the field of competition without restraint, leaving the good 
sense of propertyowners to choose between them. The 
man that is sharp and bright enough to own property, 
may safely be trusted with the duty of insuring it without 
the intervention of legislative enactments. 





THE question as to “ who owns the business,” the agent 
who works it up by his own personal efforts, or the com. 
pany he represents, is one that has been much discussed, 
the weight of opinion sustaining the claims of the agents. 
The courts incline to the same view of the subjecf, although 
the cases presented for judicial determination have been 
but few. In the case of President Garrigue of the Ger- 
mania Fire Insurance Company against Alexander Stod- 
dart, the agent was sustained upon every point raised, the 
court holding that he was entitled tothe name under which 
he had done business for the Germania and other asso- 
ciated companies, and declaring that he could not be robbed 
of a business he had spent years in building up by the 
arbitrary and capricious acts of Mr. Garrigue. Another 
case in point is that of John H. Law & Bro. of Cincinnati, 
who, as Western general agents of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, had established sub-agencies in their terri- 
tory, and controlled a large and profitable business. The 
company recently took their agency away from Law & Bro. 
and gave it to another agent, and the sub-agents secured 
by them were directed to make their reports to the com- 
pany direct. Law & Bro. brought suit against the com- 
pany, and on Friday last Justice Matthews of the United 
States Court rendered a decision in favor of Law & Bro., 
holding that they were entitled to damages for the manner 
in which their business had been interfered with by the 
Fire Association. There can be no question as to the 
equity of this decision. A general agent is employed by 
a company because of his special ability to obtain business 
through sub-agencies established by him; it would bea 
gross injustice if, after he had spent time, money and en- 
ergy in planting his agencies and making that business 
lucrative to himself and the company, the latter could 
arbitrarily and summarily dispense with his services and 
still retain the business he had worked up for it. The basis 
on which such agents are usually employed holds out the 
inducement to them that if they are successful they estab- 
lish themselves in a business that will yield them a perma- 
nent income; they usually work for commissions, and the 
incentive to them lies in the fact that their payment is to 











continue as long as they control the business they obtain, 
To take away this incentive is to reduce the agent to the 
level of a hired servant and rob him of the incentive to 
put forth his best efforts to secure business. That a com. 
pany has a right to change its local agents whenever it 
pleases, within the limitation of its contract, is unques- 
tioned, but it has not the right to assume control of the 
machinery established by the general agents for the prose. 
cution of their business, or to attempt to prevent their 
taking their customers with them when they make arrange. 
ments with other companies. In short, a company will 
not be permitted by the courts to squeeze a general agent 
for all he is worth for a few years and then throw him 
overboard and still retain the advantages it has derived 
from his connection with it. When it undertakes to do 
this it seeks to deprive the agent of his means of obtaining 
a livelihood, and to exercise the right of might to deprive 
him of the fruits of his labor. Agents have rights which 
the courts are inclined to enforce. If a company wishes 
to get rid of a general agent, it can do so by paying him 
for his interest in the business; but if it undertakes to 
wrest that interest from him without compensation, it cer- 
tainly should be held amenable in damages. This is the 
view Justice Matthews takes of the question at issue be- 
tween Law & Bro. and the Fire Association, and virtually 
upholds -the theory that the business of a general agent 
belongs to him. The cases referred to relate only to gen- 
eral agents who have been induced to invest capital in ex. 
tending and building up their business, acquiring thereby, 
in the view of the court, vested rights which cannot be 
ignored with impunity. The decision can scarcely be 
stretched to cover local agents who are appointed by the 
company, and, having no vested rights, may be changed 
at the pleasure of the company employing them. 





THE CASE OF MRS. BAUER. 


N investigation by certain assessment associations 
into the circumstances surrounding the death of 
Mrs. Havana Bauer, who died at Haledon, near Paterson, 


.N. J., on June 18, culminated last week by the body being 


disinterred at Lutheran cemetery, Brooklyn. An autopsy 
was there held by physicians, representing the assessment 
associations, in the presence of the coroners of Long 
Island City and Paterson, and officers of the life societies. 
The autopsy was made in a receiving vault, and the body 
was then sewed up and buried again. It is claimed that 
the results of the examination appeared to confirm the 
suspicion entertained as to the doubtfulness of the claim, 
and that the cause or causes of death of the person were 
definitely ascertained. Briefly stating the facts, last No- 
vember and December, within the space of ten days; 
policies were issued on the life of Mrs. Bauer for $53,000 
in the following companies and for the stated amounts: 
New York -Life, $10,000; Equitable, $15,000; Mutual 
Trust Fund, $10,000; Mutual Reserve Fund, $1000; 
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Massachusetts Benefit, Boston, $5000; Fidelity Mutual, 
Philadelphia, $3000. On the death of Mrs. Bauer being 
announced in June and proofs presented, the two life com- 

jes assured themselves in a satisfactory manner of the 
validity of the claim, and promptly paid their policies. 
The four assessment companies, however, took steps to 
find ground to contest the claim, and have not paid the 
money demanded by Mr. Bauer, as promised by the certifi- 
cates of membership. Mrs. Bauer's early death, after hav- 
ing been insured for so large an amount, aroused the sus- 
picions of the co-operatives, and the case was put in the 
hands of detectives. The societies seem to base their sus- 
picion of fraud largely upon the fact that the insurance 
was taken in the various companies within an unusually 
short space of time and death followed so soon afterward. 
Another cause of doubt has been advanced in the asser- 
tion made in the application for insurance to one of the 
associations, that the insured had no insurance in any 
other company, whereas insurance had been effected just 
previously in other companies. The theory of the detec- 
tives employed by these co-operatives has been that 
a spurious body may have been palmed off for that 
of the real Mrs. Bauer, who may be still living; or 
that, if it was she who died, a healthier woman was ex- 
amined by the medical examiners, when the insurance was 
issued. It is claimed that the woman who died and the 
woman examined as an applicant for insurance had differ- 
ent shaped noses, there was six inches difference in their 
height, and one had heavy black hair while the other had 
very little hair. It is also said that few persons saw Mrs. 
Bauer in her sickness, and there were only four persons at 
the funeral. The regular life companies have not counte- 
nanced the suspicions of fraud entertained, nor were they 
interested in the employment of detectives or the exhum- 
ing of the body. The proofs of Mrs. Bauer’s death were 
attested by her attending physician, a reputable prac- 
titioner of New York city. It was shown that Mrs. Bauer 
died of peritonitis, the result of a sudden cold, taken while 
sitting at an open window. The officers of the Equitable 
and the New York companies say that when the payment 
of the insurance money was requested, they satisfied them- 
selves that there were no grounds for suspicion about the 


They had no evidence to guarantee contesting the payment 
of the policy, it having been certified to by reputable per- 
sons, in the usual manner, that death occurred under 
natural circumstances. Lewis Bauer, the husband of the 
dead woman, is widely known in life insurance circles as 
agent of the Equitable Life and in connection with the 
teal estate business. His reputation is good and he enjoys 
a large circle of acquaintances. The Equitable policy for 
$15,000 was an endowment joint policy on the life of both 
husband and wife. It was, therefore, one of the most 
costly policies that could have been purchased, and the 
inference is natural that if any idea of fraud had been en- 
tertained, a single life policy would have been secured, for 
Persons designing to defraud life companies invariably pur- 





chase as much insurance for the premium as it is possible 


to get. The Bauer case has been given wide publicity, 
and it appears that the assessment companies have, in vul- 
gar parlance, “ put their foot into it” by refusing to pay 
the policies. It is recognized by the popular mind that 
the life insurance companies are more thorough in details 
of supervision and in all business practices than the assess- 
ment societies, and from the fact that the former paid this 
particular claim with customary promptitude, it is only 
natural that the idea should be prevalent and gaining 
ground that the co-operatives are trying to beat off a just 
obligation. Mr. Bauer, it now appears, not only insists 
upon the payment of the insurance money, but threatens 
to sue the association that has been most active in pushing 
the investigation, for civil damages, for the intimation of 
fraud attributed to him and given widespread publicity. 
As an indication of the extent of the injury that has been 
probably done to the reputation of Mr. Bauer, we copy 
the heading given to an account of the case in a Western 
paper: “An Audacious Swindle—a New Jersey Man Sus- 
pected of Killing His Wife to Get $53,000 Insurance on 
Her Life.” Mr. Bauer has received $25,000 from the two 
life companies, and the insurance in the assessment associa- 
tions, none of which has been paid, aggregates $28,000. 
If this last is not paid within a reasonable time, he an- 
nounces his intention of not only suing for the amount, 
but for $50,000 in addition for defamation of character. 
From all that has been made public in connection with 
this case, it does not appear that there is any reasonable 
ground for contesting the claim or for assailing the char- 
acters of either Mr. Bauer or his dead wife. 





LIABILITY OF MEMBERS OF ASSESSMENT 
LIFE COMPANIES. 


E have heretofore commended the course Com- 

missioner Tarbox of Massachusetts is pursuing in 
regard to the assessment companies of that State. He 
has shown up the fraudulent transactions of several of 
these speculative concerns and driven them out of the 
business, and has forced others to a compliance with the 
new laws that are calculated to reduce assessment swin- 
dling to the minimum. So vigorous has been his warfare 
on the speculative companies that even the best of the co- 
operatives find difficulty of late in collecting their assess- 
ments from the members, the exposures of the rottenness 
that characterizes so many of them having to a great extent 
destroyed public confidence in them all. The following 
letter issued by the Commissioner raises so many points 
of interest to all members of assessment companies that 
we reproduce it here for the purpose of adding some com- 


ments: 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, COMMONWEALTH BUILDING, 
Boston, August 11, 1885. 


For the information of the benefit members of the Massachusetts Safety 
Fund Association, and in reply to numerous inquiries, this statement is 
made; 

The corporation has voted that it is unable to meet its liabilities, and 
has ceased to-do new business. The facts of its condition justify and 
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compelled this action, which was taken after consultation with the Com- 
missioner. The association numbers about rooo certificateholders, and the 
last collected death assessment, which produced $2051, was paid upon 1525 
certificates. Another assessment, the eighteenth, has been called for. Thir- 
teen deaths, involving claims to the amount of $28,000, have occurred in the 
association within six months last past. Besides these there are twenty- 
four claims for the sum of $52,000 on account of deaths prior to January 1. 
A majority are contested, and several arein suit. For the payment of none 
of these has provision been made or attempted tobe made, The eighteenth 
assessment, ordered_on the 3d of August, is fora claim not included in 
the above. The ‘‘ safety fund” accumulation, a feature peculiar to this 
corporation, and, in my judgment, supported by the opinion of the Attor- 
ney-General, not within its corporate powers, now amounts to $18,036.20 
and is deposited in trust with the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany. The mortuary fund, not yet dispersed to beneficiaries, now held 
by the treasurer of the corporation, amounts to about $1800, I am not 
satisfied that the corporation has conducted its business fraudulently, or 
that its officers have acted with fraudulent intent, but I am satisfied that it 
has exceeded its powers and failed to comply with the provisions of law. 
The unusual mortality, as well as the large proportion of disputed claims, 
indicate gross negligence or positive fraud on the part of some of its 
agents in the acceptance of members, Just claims have not been promptly 
recognized, and neglect to order assessments for their payment when due 
has done injustice to individuals, concealed the true condition of the as- 
sociation and prepared its catastrophe, the postponement of which aggra- 
vates the injury. The principal difficulty in the settlement of the affairs 
of the corporation concerns the application of the safety fund, as also the 
rights of beneficiaries whose claims are mature, and the liability of certifi- 
cateholders for further assessments for death claims due and payable. 
This seems a proper subject for judicial determination. 

The contract between the corporation and its benefit members contains 
an agreement that the members will pay all assessments levied for each 
certificate that shall become a claim, and provides that failure to pay any 
assessment shall forfeit the certificate. Does this penalty of forfeiture 
relieve from the obligation of the promise to pay, or does the obligation 
to pay on claims accrued while the certificate was in force survive the 
forfeiture? By the contract written in the certificate the holder is to pay 
into the safety fund $10 upon each $1000 of insurance, which fund the 
corporation agrees to deposit in trust for specified uses. These uses are: 
First, that when the fund shall amount to $100,000, the income thereof 
shall semi-annually be applied proportionately toward the payment of 
future dues and assessments upon such certificateholders as, five years 
prior, shall have contributed to such fund. Second, that after the fund 
amounts to $100,000, or after January 1, 1887, if the association shall 
from whatever cause neglect to pay the maximum indemnity due and 
payable upon any certificate, the fund shall be divided among the holders 
of all certificates then in force. As these conditions precedent are not 
fulfilled, and cannot be, the particular trust for which the fund was 
created and is held cannot be performed, and no provision is made for 
. such contingency. The contract provides that the fund shall not be liable 
or chargeable for any other purpose, so Jong as any certificate shall re- 
main in force. Whether under such circumstances the fund shall be 
applied to the payment of death claims due, or distributed to the present 
holders of valid certificates, or returned to its original constituents, or 
however otherwise administered, the court in equity alone can satisfac- 
torily decide. The consideration of the matter may be affected by the 
question of the legality of the original creation of the funds, 

What official action, if any, shall be taken will rest with the discretion 
of the Attorney-General, to whom I shall report the facts. As the cor- 
poration has, of its own motion, ceased to do new business, there seems 
no occasion to apply to the court for an injunction; but a settlement of 
the affairs of the corporation is not likely to be effected without judicial 
intervention. My information is that its officers propose to invoke the 
powers of the court for that purpose, if the Attorney-General shall not do 
so. Any person in interest may institute such proceedings. Meanwhile 
the officers of the corporation assure me they shall make no further 
assessment except under instruction of the court. 

Joun K. Tarsox, Insurance Commissioner. 


The above recital of facts clearly shows how completely 


the members of assessment associations are in the power 
of the officers and managers of these concerns. They levy 








assessments at their own discretion, withhold Payment of 
just claims when they please, run up expenses at their 
own sweet will, and abstain from letting the members 
know the condition and standing of the association 
according as it may inure to the benefit of the managers, 
Thirteen deaths in six months in a membership of 1099 
is proof positive that the concern was doing a “ grave. ° 
yard” business, its agents loading it down with bad risks 
for the sake of the liberal commissions paid them, The 
death loss would be regarded as excessive for an entire 
year instead of six months. Evidently medical examina- 
tions were dispensed with, or else they were fraudulent, 
possibly the result of collusion between the examiners 
and the agents, for no honest and intelligently managed 
medical department would saddle a company of any kind 
with such a proportion of “sure deaths.” Thirty-seven 
death claims, aggregating $70,000, have been made against 
the association that have not been assessed for, but for 
which the members are liable. 

Commissioner Tarbox seems to regard this question of 
the liability of members for all claims, of whatever nature, 
incurred by the association during their membership, as 
one regarding which there is some doubt. The Supreme 
Court of the State of Michigan, in a case of this kind, held 
that “the members are liable for their proportion of such 
assessments as were sufficient to meet all losses, liabilities 
and expenses of receivership, regardless of any limitation 
in the articles of association or their contracts with the 
company.” Inthe case of the Mutual Associates of Ro. 
chester, N. Y., extravagant management and the dishonesty 
of some persons connected with it, threw the concern into 
the hands of the court, and a receiver was appointed to wind 
up its affairs. He found a large number of death claims 
unpaid, for some of which no assessment had ever been 
made, and other liabilities aggregating a large sum. The 
receiver proceeded to make assessments upon all who were 
members at the time each liability was incurred; the per- 
sons assessed refused to pay and the court was appealed 
to, with the result that the action of the receiver was sus 
tained, and he was directed to collect the amounts due by 
suit and execution if necessary. The tenor of the decision 
rendered in these cases is to the effect that a member can- 
not absolve himself from liability at will, but that he is re 
sponsible for his proportion of the indebtedness of the 
company up to the time the company was notified by him 
that he would not pay assessments. Up to the time of 
the company receiving such notice, either formally or by 
non-payment of assessments within the stipulated time, he 
was in law a member, and liable for the debts of the asso 
ciation. It was immaterial whether he had notice of such 
indebtedness, by assessment or otherwise ; if the officers 
neglected their duty and failed to make assessments, that 
could not affect the rights of creditors. In this case, a5 ™ 
the one in Boston, it appeared that there was an accuml 
lation of death claims of which the members had no notice, 
but they had to pay them, some being forced to contribute 
to that end long after they had ceased to be members. 
These cases show that, while it is an easy matter to get 
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into these associations, it is not so easy to get out ; also, 
thatthe officers may roll up liabilities without the knowl- 
edge of the members, but for which they are nevertheless 


responsible. ie 
The communication of the Commissioner exposes the 


fallacy of the safety fund attachments to the assessment” 


plan of insurance. The adoption of a safety or reserve fund 
feature isa confession that the assessment plan of itself is 
not to be trusted without some sort of a clincher added to 
it, but the Boston concern shows that the clincher does 
not clinch. Here is 2 safety fund accumulated for the 
alleged protection of members; but now that the associa- 
tion is hopelessly in debt, the safety fund is found to be 
beyond the reach of either the members or the associa- 
tion’s creditors, while beneficiaries of deceased members 
now learn for the first time that they have no claim on the 
safety fund whatever. It will remain for a court of equity 
to determine what is to be done with this safety fund 
money. It is hedged about with so many conditions and 
limitations that it cannot be lawfully reached, and an 
equity court will have to dispose of it arbitrarily. There 
are other assessment companies that extort payments from 
their members to make up a reserve or safety fund; it 
would be well for members to study the conditions under 
which such accumulations are made, and so ascertain to 
what extent such funds can be made use of in an emer- 
gency. But this exposure of a single assessment concern 
adds another official confirmation to what we have said so 
often, viz.: that the so-called principle of assessment insur- 
ance is fundamentally wrong, and can never furnish life 
insurance, because it has nothing with which to guarantee 
its contracts, as well as for numerous other reasons. Many 
of them have sprung suddenly into brief importance, and 
flourished as long as they were young and kept adding to 
their membership ; but when they have run for a few years 
and their liabilities begin to mature, they suddenly dis- 
appear or find themselves in the condition of this Boston 
concern, with a large accumulation of claims and no money 
to pay them with. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
(Continued.) 

The Engineer, in an article June 3 and September 9, 1881, describes 
the explosion of the Doterel, which I give in full, as it gives a vivid 
Picture of the force and manner in which these explosions occur : 

“Tt has been announced by the Admiralty that an inquiry into the 
cause of the destruction of Her Majesty’s ship Doterel at Sandy Point, 
on the 26th of April, would take place as soon as possible after the land- 
ing of the survivors of her crew in this country. The inquiry, how- 
ever, will not take place for some weeks, until a report of the diver’s 
operations has been received. Commander Evans has addressed his re- 
Port to the Admiralty from the Britannia at Bordeaux on the 26th 
'nst., and this report was made public on Monday morning. After ex- 
Pressing his regrets, he goes on: 

° "We left Elizabeth Island shortly after 6 A. M., on the 26th of April, 
Steaming sixty revolutions with the starboard wing boiler, and anchored 
at Sandy Point about 8.30 A. M. in eight and one-half fathoms of water. 

m I had finished with the engines, I sent for Mr. Ord, the engineer— 








the chief engineer being in arrest—and told him that I had finished with 
the engines ; to go on condensing and prepare for coaling. I then re- 
mained on deck a short time, talking to the coal contractor and captain 
of the port. About 9 A.M. I went below to breakfast; and about 9.30, 
when I had finished my breakfast, I again send for Mr, Ord and told him 
to send someone to overhaul the steam cutter’s engine, and to be sure 
that there was no delay about coaling. I then sent for the senior lieuten- 
ant, and told him to go to divisions when ready, as I was going to wash 
and dress. I then went into my after-cabin, and while in my bath heard 
a report as if a gun had gone off. I immediately went into the fore cabin, 
the starboard side, and on looking forward saw that the ship’s side was 
burst open in the starboard gangway, and that the upper deck in that 
part was forced up, twisted and wrenched about, and the water rushing 
in, and the ship at once keeling over to starboard. A short time after 
the first explosion—about twenty or thirty seconds, as far I can judge— 
there was another and much more violent explosion, shaking the ship 
heavily, and which I am convinced was the explosion of the fore magazine. 
Everything now became darkened with smoke and debris, and I felt that 
the ship was sinking rapidly. On turning around, I saw the sentry get- 
ting out of my embrasure port. I then told my steward, who was close to 
me, to jump out. I then got out myself, jumped into the water, and 
caught hold of some wreckage. I think I must have sunk down by the 
ship, as I do not recollect anything more until I noticed that the ship had 
disappeared, the water covered with wreckage, and a few men clinging to 
it, and boats coming to our rescue. I do not think it could have been 
more than three minutes from the first explosion until the ship sank. 
The explosion was so sudden and destructive that it was quite impossible 
to lower any boats, even had there been anyone todo so. The few men 
that escaped were abaft the mainmast, and saved thethselves by jumping 
overboard, I fancy the greater number must have been killed by the ex- 
plosion and falling debris, as I did not hear a cry or groan. As regards the 
first explosion, which occurred in the starboard gangway, I think it may have 
been caused by the bursting of the boiler, as, before we could condense 
good water, it was necessary to brine the boiler well on account of the 
mineral oil used in the cylinders ; the ship having surface condensers, it 
is possible that the water may have been allowed to get too low in the 
boiler, the crowns of the furnaces exposed, and on cold water being 
pumped in the boiler burst. If this was not the case, I think it possible 
the coals in the starboard bunker may have become heated and generated 
gas, or have caused spontaneous combustion. If neither of these cir- 
cumstances occurred, I am then at a loss to account for the first explo- 
sion, as there are no combustibles stowed in the starboard gangway, and 
there is little or no doubt that the shell room, Nordenfelt, Gatling and 
gun-cotton magazines, all of which were abaft the mainmast, did not ex- 
plode. As regards the fore magazine, it had been open the previous day 
shortly before noon, two cases of charges for the seven-pounder being 
taken out for short practice, and the magazine closed. It was opened 
again at about 4 P. M. by the gunner, who returned the two cases and. 
closed the magazine; and I must say he was a most careful and trust- 
worthy officer. I do not think it possible that any fire could have existed 
below without an immediate alarm being given, as the cooks of the 
messes had been on the lower deck for the last twenty minutes clearing 
up the deck for inspection. The arms had been returned, and we were 
about to go to divisions. The fore magazine is on the port side, forward, 
a little abaft the foremast, and the damage done by the explosion was in 
the starboard gangway, a little before the main mast. I do not think it 
possible that the first explosion could have emanated from the magazine. 
I left Lieutenant Stokes at Sandy Point in charge of the wreck and to 
bury any bodies that might come to the surface, and also to employ a 
diver who happened to be there about a wreck, and, if possible, to obtain 
a clue to the disaster ; and to remain until he received further instructions.’ 

‘Three bodies were discovered and buried on the day of the disaster ; 
namely, Blackmore, chief boatswain’s mate; Nicholls, able seaman, and 
Hayes, ordinary seaman. Owing to the suddenness of this disaster, no 
records of the ship were saved. Every kindness and attention was shown 
to us by the authorities and inhabitants of Sandy Point. I regret that I 
am not able to give a more satisfactory and definite explanation of this 
disaster, which to me is a mystery.” 

The following is from The Engineer, of September 9, 1881: 

‘*On Saturday the court martial on Commander Evans sat for the last 
time and concluded the inquiry which has been carried out on board the 
Royal Adelaide at Davenport. Nominally appointed to try Commander 
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Evans, the real function of the court was to take evidence and pronounce 
an opinion as to the cause of the explosion on board the Doterel. Vice- 
Admiral Hood, the president, and his colleagues have not kept the world 
long in suspense. As soon as Commander Evans’ defense had been 
heard the cabin was cleared, and when the court reassembled, a short time 
afterwards, the deputy-judge advocate read its finding, as follows: ‘ The 
court, having weighed and considered the whole of the evidence laid 
before it, do find that Her Majesty’s ship Doterel was destroyed while at 
anchor at Sandy Point, in the Straits of Magellan, about 10 A. M., on the 
26th of April, 1881, and is of opinion that this destruction was caused by 
two distinct explosions, which took place on board her—the first being 
an explosion of gas evolved from the coal stowed in the bunkers, and the 
second an explosion of the powder stowed in the fore magazine. There 
is no direct evidence to show in which of the bunkers the first of these 
explosions originated, nor what was the actual cause of the ignition of 
the gas; but the court is of opinion that, as the ship was about to complete 
with coal, a light may have been introduced into one of the bunkers for 
the purpose of examination of the bunker, and that an explosion of gas 
ensued, which was instantaneously communicated to the other bunkers. 
The court is further of opinion that the second explosion was a result of 
the first, and that the violence of the first explosion burst open the fore- 


‘most bulkhead of the athwartship bunker, and that the inflamed gas 


passed direct into the interior of the magazine, either through ruptures 
made in the after bulkhead of the magazine or through the copper pipe of 
the flooding arrangements for the magazine. This pipe was in the com- 
partment immediately between the bunker and the after bulkhead of the 
magazine, and if it were broken a direct passage would at once be 
opened through this into the interior of the magazine; and the court is 
of opinion that the powder stored in the magazine was in this manner ex- 
ploded. The court further finds that no blame is attributable to Com- 
mander Richard Evans and the surviving officers and crew of Her Majesty’s 
ship Doterel for her destruction, and, therefore, fully acquits them of all 
blame in respect to it. And the said Commander Evans and the surviv- 
ing officers and crew are hereby fully acquitted accordingly.’ ” 
(Zo be continued.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 16. C. JoHN HEXAMER. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
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LONDON. 


The Fire Extinguishing System of the Metropolis—The City a Circle Eight Miles in 
Diameter—Business Mostly Located in the Centre and Residences on the Outskirts 
—Modern Buildings Made on the Balloon Plan—Fire Hazards Equal to Those 
of American Cities—Inadequacy of the Department to Cope with Simultaneous 
Fires—The Department Has Done Good Work, but Its Methods and Machinery 
are Antiquated—Insurance Rates Not Adequate to the Risks. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Something from an independent standpoint respecting the fire saving 
system of London and its influence on rates, as compared with leading 
American cities, will be read with interest apropos of Captain Shaw’s re- 
newed visit to New York. London may be described, roughly speaking, 
as a ccircle. Within the circle are the densely inhabited, thickly-built 
boroughs and districts comprising the metropolis. Outside the circle is 
suburban London, in some places densely populated, in other places still 
comparatively open. The open suburban districts are every day growing 
nearer and nearer, and the nearest lines will soon join hands. For fire 
extinguishing purposes, the outer line of the metropolitan circle may be 
considered four miles distant from the centre, say St. Paul’s. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the districts run five and six miles without visible decrease of 
population in some directions, but for practical men, let us say a four- 
mile radius. The whole of this region, leaving out occasional clearings, 
such as churchyards, squares and small parks, is one endless aggregation 
of brick and stone buildings, in the private streets, adjoining each other 
in continuous rows for miles in all directions, so closely planted that 
they may be spoken of comprehensively as one solid mass. The solid 
mass is pierced at irregular distances by main business thoroughfares, 
Formerly shops, warehouses, factories and other trading places were con- 
structed usually of brick and stone, with partition walls running right 
through from cellar to roof, solidity and safety from fire being the first 





——————— 


consideration. Now business premises are, as a rule, mere shells four 
brick walls with iron supports, and matchwork partitions, Nothing mo 

flimsy or more easily destroyed by fire is to be found in the United Sua 
I saw the gigantic shell-buildings put up in Chicago after the great fire ; 
1871, the worst risks in their line up to that period in the civilized world 

and have no hesitation in stating that the majority of large business 
houses of a similar character in London are quite as dangerous, Viewed 
as mere buildings and stocks, this grade of London risks would deserve 
to be rated fully as high as the same risk in New York, Boston, Phila. 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and other American cities, Lon. 
don may be likened to a big city with a dozen big cities welded on all 
around. It calls for no stretch of the imagination to suppose a great fire 
in each of these big cities simultaneously, with high winds fanning the 
embers into fierce life and carrying the flames far away, as they did at 
Chicago. Iam curious to know what Captain Shaw has to Say as to the 
ability of his fire brigade to cope with such a disaster, London has had 
some pretty stiff simultaneous fires of late years, tolerably far apart, and 
I think any competent judge who has studied those disasters will agree 
with me that this proved the force placed under the directions of Captain 
Shaw to be absurdly inadequate for the protection of the metropolis from 
such fires as may at any time occur. I should like to know whether the 
whole available strength of the brigade has ever been called out at one 
time by fires in separate places, and if so, whether those places were not 
all within a limit of two miles or so from a common centre, and whether 
the whole number of fires so employing the entire available force exceeded 
half a dozen. I have been told by a fire insurance manager that four or 
five heavy incendiary fires, with a good wind blowing, in far-away dis. 
tricts, such as Brixton, Paddington, King’s Cross, Finsbury, the Tower 
Hamlets and Lambeth, with a local fire or two in each separate district 
besides, would call for more men and engines than the entire fire depart- 
ment of the metropolis could bring together under the most favorable 
circumstances. He says that such a series of outbreaks would simply 
paralyze the department, and that a similar number of fires within the 
circumscribed limits of the city proper alone, not to speak of the widely 
separated districts, would be as much as the brigade could possibly attend 
to. Captain Shaw, who has lofty ideas of the working capacity of the force 
under his control, may deem it compatable with his duty to combat state- 
ments of this character, but he has himself admitted the necessity for 
increasing the brigade, and when over with you may possibly be induced 
to give statistics enabling a comparison to be made of actual numbers of 
fires, aggregate losses, insurance losses and rates paid in London and 
New York. No one who has had practical experience of the working of 
fire brigades in England, America and the continent will deny the 
splendid efficiency of the London Fire Brigade. Under Captain Shaw's 
management it has become a magnificent machinery. Its Jersonnel is not 
surpassed in any country in the world; but how old-fashioned, how far 
behind the times are its methods when compared with first-class Ameri- 
can fire companies! ‘The brigade is handicapped by hand appliances 
when steam alone should be used, and habits of insular discipline cal- 
culated to deaden those inventive faculties which are the pride and glory 
of America. London papers are afraid to state the truth respecting the 
dangers of fires in the city and boroughs. It would be looked upon as 
an encouragement to incendiarism, as though the Fenians who have 
sworn to destroy London by fire did not know as well as Captain Shaw 
himself the impossibility of stopping a great conflagration in the business 
thoroughfares under circumstances favorable to a rapid extension of the 
area with the force at present under hiscommand. The system of making 
the insurance companies contribute heavily toward the support of the fire 
department is universally condemned by experts and others competent (0 
form an opinion. The destruction of London by fire would bea national 
misfortune. .All the chief departments of State are in Westminster, and 
scattered throughout the other districts of the two cities and the dozen 
boroughs are many branches of the public service. The nation, the gov 
ernment and the various municipalities comprising London therefore 
should support the fire brigade, and private institutions, as insurance 
companies are, be limited to the privilege of offering special gratuities 00 
occasions of extraordinary danger and difficulty. The higher rates 
charged by London offices on your side of the Atlantic are founded, 
among other things, on such surrounding circumstances as extreme dry: 
ness in the summer and permanent artificial heat in the winter. It isa 
rare thing in England to find stores and furnaces going night and day. 
Where stovepipes pass through partitions, the rules are more stringent 
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than in America; greater precautions are taken in other ways to insure 
safety. The character of the buildings and stocks excepted, the average 
risk is better than American risks in matters of detail. The exceptions 
to the rules as revealed by losses may be numerous, but are in most 
cases attributable to accident or inadvertence, not to inadequate pro- 
yision by law, builder, architect or insurance company. But it must be 
obvious to all, in view of the rapidly deteriorating character of London 
building and the enormous aggregation of risks, that the supposed differ- 
ence in favor of London risks by reason of the climatic and other features 
prevailing in America must be sensibly and constantly diminishing, and 
that the inefficiency in numbers and equipment of the London fire extin- 
guishing organizations, as compared with those of American cities, should 
go a long way toward our approximation of rates charged for American 
business risks by English insurance companies doing business in the 
United States. As it is, America is paying an enormous tribute to Great 
Britain in the shape of roundly weighted insurance rates, and the excess 
of revenue derived by English companies in America is used to make up 
the deficiencies caused by unduly easy rates here. D. E. W. 
Lonpon, Enc., August 8. 
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A Tribute to Mr. Hope by a Brother Officer. 


Tue following circular letter sent out to the agents of the Continental In- 
surance Company, announcing the death of George T. Hope, contains 
the best obituary notice of the dead president that we have seen. Itisa 
brief yet comprehensive sketch of his life, presented in a clear, forcible 
and dignified manner : 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
100 BROADWAY, New York, July 31, 1885. 

To the Agents of the Company : 

GENTLEMEN—It is our painful duty to inform you of the death of Pres- 
ident Hope. He died on the evening of the 27th inst., at his home, after 
an illness of several weeks. On the 4th inst. he was engaged, as was his 
custom, in making up his annual statement for the fiscal year. Aside 
from several short interviews with officers, held at his request in his sick 
room, the work which he performed on the day referred to was his last 
service for the company. 

We need not attempt to explain to any agent of this company how great 
will be its loss by his decease. He will be missed in his accustomed 
place throughout the years of its corporate life, and not merely for days 
or months. Thanks to his unselfish and faithful work, however, the 
pressure of his hand will continue to be felt, and the wisdom of his 
counsel will prevail now that he is gone. Such men as he build, not for 
their own lifetime and for their own interests, but for the years that are to 
follow them, and for the best interests of those whom they regard them- 
selves as trustees. In this respect no one could have been more faithful 
and conscientious than he. It was a part of his plans to provide for any 
emergencies that he could foresee, and thus even for his own death. 
Now that he is gone, however, we shall feel his loss day by day and year 
by year, and the company will need the best efforts of everyone connected 
with it to compensate, so far as may be, for the loss of him who was in 
himself a host. 

It is a matter well known to those connected with the company, that 
Mr. Hope was its first secretary, having been elected to that position at 
the time of its organization. On the retirement of its first president, Mr. 
Brady, in 1857, he was elected president, and held the office for nearly 
thirty years of continual service. During this long period he was so 
regular in his attendance at the office, early and late, that there is nota 
single employee who can show a better time record as to the average 
number of hours work. In this and other respects the example of the 
President was the best lesson the clerks of the company could have as to 
the performance of duty. What he accomplished in those thirty years of 
Continuous service it is not possible here to recapitulate, nor would it be 
necessary to attempt to do so. His life work speaks for itself, and is his 
best and truest epitaph. In the success and progress of the company, in 
the history of the business of underwriting throughout the country, in 
Correct practices and broad business policy, in the literature of our busi- 





ness, in his speeches in conventions of the companies, and in all that has 
been worthy of accomplishment in our professioa, his influence has been 
a potent factor, and his achievement a lasting testimonial to his value as 
aman. His works speak for him and will prevent his ever being for- 
gotten. 

Those of our agents whose privilege it has been to see and converse 
with him will remember him for his wise counsel, for -the dignity and 
grace of his manhood, and for the kindliness of his unvarying courtesy 
toward those with whom he came in contact. In his office he was strict 
as to discipline, but kind and considerate in administration—even to his 
treatment of the most humble employee of the company. He was in 
every sense a teacher, not only in the ability to impart valuable informa- 
tion, but in his willingness to assist those in his employ to something of 
his own clear understanding of the business—often when important busi- 
ness matters requiring his attention would have been a sufficient excuse 
for postponing an interview. 

His patience and control of himself were remarkable. Under pressure 
at times, which would have rendered ordinary men irritable and impa- 
tient, he was calm and considerate. Such a well-balanced mind as his 
naturally acted in emergencies with wisdom and deliberation, and in- 
spired implicit faith in the pilot who stood at the helm of the company, 
guiding it successfully through disasters of such magnitude that the 
shores between which it made a safe voyage were strewn with the wrecks 
of undertakings less ably managed than his. 

Every employee of the company will feel that in Mr. Hope’s death he 
has lost a kind and considerate employer and a personal friend; and as 
he loved the company with which his best life work was identified, its 
welfare being the subject of his thought, night and day, no tribute to his 
memory could be more in accord with his wishes, if he had now the 
power of expressing them, than that each member of the company should 
give his earnest effort for the welfare and perpetuity of the institution 
which will prove his proudest and most enduring monument. 

Mr. Hope was in every sense a good citizen. The requirements of his 
business prevented his taking active part in the politics of his country, 
but he was always a conscientious voter without regard to party. In every 
walk of life he was a true man, and, so far as mortal could, filled the full 
measure of his duty. 

He was a devout and humble Christian, Without ostentatious display 
of his good works, he yet never failed to impress those about him, when 
their need seemed to require it, with the earnestness of his convictions. 
The Bible was his daily guide, and few men possessed a more thorough 
knowledge of its teachings. His familiarity with its pages was remark- 
able. To him a vigorous manhood was not inconsistent with humble 
obedience to his Maker and daily appreciation of his Saviour’s media- 
tion. 

In his home, as a father and husband, the high priest of his household, 
he was singularly happy and blest ; and in that home he breathed his last, 
surrounded by those he loved and who loved him. It had been his wish 
often expressed, that he might die at the close of the day and with the 
setting of the sun. It was gratified. The setting sun at evening of the 
day on which he left his earthly home forever, lighted up the room at the 
moment of his departure, as if with the glory of an eternal promise, and 
with the brightness of faith in which he lived and died. 

H. H. Lamport, Vice-President. 

At a meeting of the directors of the company held August 13, H. H. 
Lamport was elected president, F. C. Moore, vice-president, and Cyrus 
Peck, second vice-president and secretary, as well as a director of the 
company. 





The St. Louis Board of Underwriters. 
Tue St. Louis Republican says that the Board of Underwriters of that 
city is, with a few exceptions, a corrupt body and that the members are 
now engaged in the very pleasant midsummer pastime of investigating 
each other and of mutually kicking each other down the back steps. The 
bitterness of feeling thus engendered has been simply enormous, and as 
a consequence it is stated that no two of the board ever eat at the same 
restaurant. The proud and haughty-spirited underwriter will brook no 
insult, and as every member of the board is a proverbial fire-eater, it 
has excited comment that no insurance gore has yet been shed, The 
Republican charges that the most virtuous members of the board, the 
greatest sticklers for rules and rates, are the very fellows that are doing 
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the most cutting ; but they have caught one poor fellow that had a little 
company, and could not do much hurt anyhow, and they are making an 
‘* awful example ” of him. 

When we hear of these things in boards of underwriters, the story of 
the Mississippi river steamboat gambler comes to us. He had managed 
to drop three aces in his lap, and when he drew the fourth he bet his pile. 
Reaching down for his ‘‘reserve,” he found it gone, and indignantly 
jumped up, declaring that there was cheating going on. His competitor 
had stolen the three aces, had the best hand and took the pot.—Cincinnati 
Price Current. 





Interesting Marine Statistics. 


From the report of the directors of the Suez Canal, it is ascertained that 
during 1884, 3284 vessels of 8,319,967 tons passed through the Suez Canal, 
and for net tonnage of 5,871,000 tons paid passage fees of 62,295,329 
francs. The vessels pertained to the following flags: 

















CounTRIEs, Vessels. | Net Tons. | Gross Tons.| Francs. 

RNG... ccc ccccccescccsccecces 2,474 | 4,466,930 | 6,371,534 | 47,129,813 
POE cccccsccscoccecesvevecoceese 300 567,874 829,399 6,159,494 
PE nimeretoiccaaccosevecsons 145 264,239 359.756 2,794,026 
Germany,...-- 130 168,904 | 238,293 1,785,981 
Austro-Hungary ...........ssee00s 65 106, | 147,095 1,217,691 
DR ic tncscvccveiccccccocsssvesees 54 114,246 | 167,173 1,192,669 
DGMwccccccccsvcccscccccccccceedc 46 96,351 | 137,6 1,042,821 
EERE eee sree re 17 29,616 | 46,787 357,809 
BEE Suncesbesdeissccsnanevwses 18 24,235 | 33,009 255,110 
Japan PUEECEVGS TOD RtE EERE 13 12,566 | 19,361 127,683 
Belgium. .........0.-+--ssseresees 5 7,162 | 9.799 74.318 
WOE BARES ccc ccccccscccccccoese 4 5,498 8,231 58,577 

Gece wse sce ccssvccsseucscess 4 2,748 | 4,417 39,754 
PR i scdicesessvesenessivebi 4 2,824 | 4,613 36,736 
EE Sets eres cei seectsscwree 5 1,937 | 2,868 22,244 














Cause and Cure of Cholera. 


THE following letter from Professor Mezzeroff appeared in The Tribune 
on Friday last : 

As cholera is now making its ravages in Spain, and has begun in 
France, it is very likely we shall soon have it here also. I would like 
therefore, for the benefit of the public, to publish in your paper what I 
believe to be the true cause of cholera, and also the medicines that I know 
from experience will both prevent and cure it. After four months’ ex- 
perience through two epidemics, in one of which I nearly lost my life, I 
can speak of it both as a physician and avictim. It would afford me 
great pleasure if I could help to save the lives of my fellow men, not only 
by medicine, but by uprooting the falsehood and superstition which are 
taught and believed about the cause and action of the pestilence. 

The cause and cure of cholera have engaged the minds of the foremost 
scientists and thinkers of all ages; and yet little success has been made, 
for the plague stalks through the land like a great giant, coming and 
going when and where it pleases, and doing as it likes, sparing neither 
youth, age, sex nor condition, all alike falling victims to its relentless 
ravages. 

The cause of cholera is ascribed by a large majority of doctors and 
others to either a vegetable or animal germ, which they say enters the 
human system either by the air we breathe, the water we drink, the food 
we eat, or by the pores of the skin, through which these germs are said to 
find access, and thus get into the blood, in which they grow and propa- 
gate their kind so fast that plenty of cholera victims have died within one 
hour from the time of attack. For some time this germ was said to be a 
vegetable spore, but now some of these theorists assert that it belongs 
to the animal kingdom and that it is an infinitely small being, say one-ten- 
thousandth of an inch in size, and lives like other animals by the use of 
oxygen, which it extracts from the human blood and thus destroys life. 
But, strange to say, we are asked to believe that this malicious and de- 
structive little fellow will not eat anything but human blood. And he 
can beat Dr. Tanner all to pieces, for hé can live for years without food. 
He is said to float in the air thousands of miles, or he permits some sailor 
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or soldier or other person to lock him up in a trunk and is carried long 
distances by sea and land, and when he takes it into his head he enters 
the human body and multiplies so fast that he takes the life of his victim 
in one hour. 

The public is asked to believe this and is so frightened about infec. 
tious cholera germs that the people are more afraid of a thing that was 
never seen by human eyes than they would be of 10,000 black cobra 
snakes, whose bite is sure death. For parents flee from their children 
and children from their parents when either are affected by cholera, 

Why do these infusoria leave the body when they have such a liking for 
human blood? Why do they not go on till they eat up the entire human 
race? Why do they select some and reject others? Why’is it that more 
than one-half the victims recover? Why is it that these animals have such 
a liking for human blood and yet cannot eat it at 8000 feet above the sea 
level? For cholera was never known to exist on mountains 8000 feet high, 
All other animals can eat more on mountains than in valleys. Why are 
those exempt from nature’s laws? But other infectious germs can live 
and grow on high mountains, for I practiced my profession 13,000 feet 
above sea level and found typhoid, small-pox and diphtheria in most 
virulent forms to exist there. Why could not cholera also? These germ 
theorists should answer this logical question before they frighten the peo. 
ple out of their senses about cholera. 

I might go on with their foolish absurdities, but the foregoing will 
suffice to convince any rational man that these theorists are vain dream. 
ers. Let the public stop and consider that these same men who advocate 
this germ theory have never found any drug to kill these assumed germs, 

The true cause of epidemic cholera is a poisonous gas which emanates 
from the earth, previous to, during and after earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, and during the decomposition of large masses of animal mat- 
ter. In proof of this position I could give a very large number of facts 
from recorded history extending over 3000 years and more. So farasI 
have searched history there has not been one instance where cholera 
plague has not either preceded or followed earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions. Of the many thousand historical proofs in my possession I 
shall only give a few notable examples. Let us begin with the Christian 
era, although we could go back to the days of Moses and find the same 
things occurring. . 

In the year 211 A. D., there occurred in England and Scotland a dread 
ful earthquake, which was immediately followed by a most terrible chol-. 
era plague, that in a few weeks killed 100,000 in Scotland. In 252 there 
were exhalations from the earth that smelled like the stench from dead 
animals, and in afew days a most terrible earthquake occurred, after 
which a cholera of the most destructive character followed. In 361 earth- 
quakes shook all the cities around the Mediterranean, and every one of 
these cities was soon after visited by a severe cholera epidemic. In 458 
an earthquake destroyed the entire city of Antioch, and before the earth 
had ceased trembling a cholera plague broke out and desolated the sur- 
rounding country and spread to all Europe. In 480 one of the most de- 
structive earthquakes visited Constantinople and nearly destroyed the 
whole city, and several days before it ceased cholera broke out and fin- 
ished the work which the earthquake had begun. The plague reached 
England and Scotland, and nearly depopulated Africa. Passing over the 
interim, in 1346 there was a most dreadful earthquake in Upper Asia. 
The earth opened and sent forth streams of blue fire besides solid bodies 
of flames, which during their flight gave off such a stench that man, beast 
and every living thing died in its path. The poisonous gas was such that 
men dropped down and expired in great agony; while in a few days chol- 
era broke out in a violent epidemic form, depopulating half of Asia. A 
short time after this a severe earthquake shook the entire island of 
Cyprus, after which cholera nearly depopulated the whole island, And 
in 1849, there, was an earthquake here before the cholera broke out. I 
could give many hundred most notable instances, but the foregoing may 
suffice to make some of these germ theorists think instead of assert, I 
am not now ready to assert what the chemical composition of this gas 
but I ‘can give its charasteristic qualities. And first, it is heavier than 
air, as it has never been able to rise to a height of 8000 feet, as chol- 
era was never known on any mountain of that height. Who ever heard 
of cholera visiting the Sierra Nevada mountains of California? Another 


| leading property of this cholera poison is that it is acid in its charactef, 


for it always produces cramp in the human body when sufficient is in- 
haled. A third is that it has a particular affinity for all the nervous en 
tres. A fourth is that it particularly affects the stored albumen of 
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body. A fifth is that it acts as an acrid poison on the whole alimentary | $10 a week, about the average pay of a day laborer for ten hours of hard 
pray work daily, and sit around beer shops the greater part of their time, their 


These characteristics which I have mentioned were discovered in my 
own experience as a victim of the disease, and also as a physician after 
witnessing the action of the disease on many hundred persons. The 
reader will perceive the reason why an epidemic comes mysteriously and 
departs in a like manner. It begins when this poisonous gas exists in the 
air and stops as soon as the gas is exhausted. 

It also explains how one person dies while others recover, namely, 
because he may either have a weaker constitution or may have inhaled 
more of the poisonous matter. Cholera is neither infectious nor conta- 
gious ; for during 125 years not one single nurse died in the hospitals of 
Calcutta; and during four epidemics, extending over twenty-five years, 
only three persons died of cholera among 154 nurses in the military 
hospitals at Cronstadt. The same is true of Scotland, where, during a 
severe epidemic, only one nurse died of cholera, I could go on with 
examples, but this will suffice to show that no one need be afraid of chol- 
era being infectious, for it is not. 





Cost of Fire Insurance in France. 


Tue following table shows the average ratio of losses to sums insured, 
and premiums of the French fire companies for ten years : 
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The mean for the last ten years therefore is 1.25 per cent as proportion 
of losses to sums running, and 32.09 per cent as proportion of losses to 
the yearly premiums. 





Irresponsible Solicitors in Fire Insurance. 

JupciNG by the comments of THE SPECTATOR on a paragraph quoted from 
The Price Current on the subject of solicitors of insurance, we think we 
did not clearly state our views on the brokerage question. We think that 
an intelligent and conscientious broker is quite as serviceable and quite 
as necessary to insurance companies as an agent. Where aman knows 
what he is writing and how to write it, and takes it direct to the company 
and is responsible for his acts, we see no reason why he may not properly 
go between the company and the insured as well as a regularly commis- 
sioned agent. 

The abuse we complain of is the sustaining of a horde of ignorant and 
irresponsible loafers called solicitors by the payment of commissions, In 
every city—and, indeed, in every village—there is a gang of idle, good- 
for-nothing fellows, who know nothing about insurance, and who are too 
lazy or too stupid. to learn anything about it, that degrade the business 
by their importunities to parties having insurance to place, and ruin rates 
by their effort to do it cheap. They plead poverty, and ask the business 
asa charity, until sometimes the insurer thinks that he is doing a chari- 
table act to the company, as well as to thé beggar before him, Cases have 
transpired in this city, and we suppose elsewhere, where insurers were so 
charitable as to give an order for insurance that the insurance company 
should pay the charity. 

There are agents of companies in this city that pay these solicitors, we 
are told, as much as twenty per cent for business brought to them. The 
agents certainly get a commission in addition to this. In such cases the 
companies are paying thirty per cent commissions. If these fellows got 
g00d business it would not be so bad, but, as a rule, they get that busi- 
aces, because it is easier to get, which is generally undesirable, trusting 
to mistepresentation to carry it through. While these fellows do little or 
nothing else, they do not make insurance a business, nor do they care 

may be the result of the little business they do, If they can get $6 to 





highest ambition is gratified. 

The insurance companies are greatly to blame for supporting these 
leeches. It is not only encouraging a degradation and demoralization of 
the business of insurance, but it is encouraging a system of idleness and 
beggary that is an injury to the community in its example.—Cincinnati 
Price Current. 





The Way Hostile Legislation Should be Met. 


THE following letter, written by D. A. Heald of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany relative to the valued policy law now pending in the New Hamp- 
shire legislature, has been made public: 
Home INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, July 11, 1885. ; 
M. R. Emerson, Esq., Special Agent, Concord, N. H.: 

Dear Sir—In thirty-two years this company has lost $48,414.48 in 
losses and in expenses over and above the entire premium receipts in New 
Hampshire for that period. With such results, we think the people of 
the State are more interested to have the company remain than we are, 
We have more than once canvassed the question whether we would not 
voluntarily close our agencies and stop paying the people of the State 
more than we receive. 

If the business men of the State will allow such legislation, they havea 
perfect right to do so, and by their own act force us to leave a State that 
has cost us in thirty-two years nearly $50,000, besides the losses sure to fall 
on us on the present outstanding risks. It is a matter of indifference 
whether we stay or go. We certainly shall protect oufselves against such 
unjust legislation. 

We are not compelled to continue this losing business, and shall not if 
it is made absolutely ruinous by laws in violation of all principles of jus- 
tice, equity and common sense. Now, your people can do just as they 
please—drive us out of the State, if they please, but they cannot compel 
us to remain. We are content to let them try it, and do their own insur- 
ance foratime. We, at least, shall be the gainers, if past experience is 
to repeat itself. Our figures speak for themselves, and, like Czsar’s 
wounds, speak more eloquently than we could do if we were with you. 

The people of your State know, or ought to know, what they are about, 
and will, we know, be wiser after a few years of such folly. At any rate, 
we think we shall not lose anything by stopping this constant and almost 
annual stream of losses that have for more than thirty years been flowing 
in upon us, Yours very truly, D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 





President Chase’s Record. 


Tue Standard of Boston gives this concise record of the progressive 
steps by which George L. Chase, president of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, reached his present position. On August 2, 1847, he received 
the appointment of traveling agent for the Farmers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Georgetown, Mass., writing his second policy on prop- 
erty belonging to his father and located at Millbury, Mass. The policy 
was for $1200 for six years ; premium note, $72; five per cent cash, $3.60 ; 
policy fee, $1 ; total cash payment, $4.60. Hisagency very soon included 
the New England Mutual Fire Insurance Company, the Equitable Fire 
Insurance Company, both of Concord, N. H.; the Bowditch Insurance 
Company of Salem, Mass., and the Holyoke Mutual, the latter being the 
only one of the number still in existence. The enterprise displayed by 
Mr. Chase in the management of his agency soon attracted the attention 
of competing companies, and in 1848 he was appointed traveling agent of 
the Peoples Insurance Company of Worcester, Mass., a position he held 
until 1852, when he was appointed assistant superintendent ef the Cen- 
tral Ohio Railroad. He was shortly afterwards promoted to the position 
of superintendent, which he held until 1855, when his old love for the in- 
surance business, and the success he had achieved in it, induced him to 
accept a very liberal offer from the New England Insurance Company of 
Hartford to become its Western general agent. He remained with that 
company until July 1, 1863, when he was appointed assistant general 
agent for the West of the Hartford Fire ; in June, 1867, he was elected its 
president and moved to Hartford. In 1869 the Equitable Insurance Com- 
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ment as agent of the Farmers Mutual Insurance Company, only a short 
time ago applied to him fora local agency of the Hartford. Surely the 
progress of Mr. Chase, from the local agency of the Farmers Mutual in 
August, 1847, to the presidency of the Hartford in June, 1867, a little less 
than twenty years, is a record of which he may well be proud. 





MERE MENTION. 





—Chicago had 178 alarms of fire during July, with a loss of $165,382. 


—Ten buildings were burned at Pensacola, Fla., August 10; loss, 
$30,000. 

—At Mexico, Mo., the water-works proposition was carried by a vote 
of 703 to 29. 

—The semi-annual meeting of the Iowa Union of Underwriters was 
held at Spirit Lake, Ia., yesterday, 


—The village of Milford, Wis., was almost destroyed by fire August 3. 
This is the fourth fire within a short time at Milford. 

—Canastota, N. Y., has arranged for water-works, to cost $50,800, in- 
cluding fifty hydrants, to be distributed throughout the village. 


—There is some trouble in Brenham, Tex., over the action of the new 
Board of Aldermen in annulling a contract for watereworks made by their 
predecessors in office. 


—The Willimantic (Conn.) water-works are being rapidly pushed for- 
ward to a state of completion, The machinery for pumping purposes will 
be ali in piace ready for use about September 1. 

—Of late all fires of any note at Cleveland, O., have resulted in the 
destruction of large quantities of lumber. Another blaze of this char- 
acter, August 13, sent up smoke valued at about $85,000. 


—The German Minister of War has ordered the garrisons of many 
provincial towns to be drilled in the use of fire engines, ladders, etc., 
that they may in an emergency aid or replace the fire department. 

—Relatives of R. W. Kerr, who recently committed suicide on an in- 
tercolonial railway train, are at Quebec endeavoring to reopen the 
investigation into the nature of Kerr’s death; $40,000 life insurance is 
involved. 


—The war that threatened the Baltimore board with dissolution has 
been peacefully compromised, all the stock companies doing business in 
the city, except the Germania of New York, having given in their alle- 
giance to the association. 


—The directors of the defunct Peoples Insurance Company of Newark, 
N. J., have decided to sell their building in Broad street to the Niagara 
Insurance Company of New York for $85,000. The stockholders of the 
Peoples will receive about eighty-four per cent in full. 

—The man who undertakes to build a fire-trap in Chicago is stopped. 
If the building is of brick, stone and iron, and is defective in any im- 
portant feature, he is compelled to change his plans and remedy the evil. 
This should be the case in every city and town in the country. 

—The town of Salem, Ind., was recently visited by a meteoric shower, 
and meteoric stones fell ranging in size from an egg to a half-bushel 
measure, They came down hot and steaming. Three very large ones 
came crushing through the roof of a hotel, injuring several travelers 
slightly and two fatally. 


—It is stated that the black cloud of smoke which has hung like a pall 
over the city of Pittsburgh for many years is gradually being dispelled by 
the substitution of natural gas for coal as fuel in the great manufactories 
of the place, and within a year the atmosphere may become as clear as 
that of any city in the country. 

—Maxwell, who is accused of having murdered his friend Preller at the 
Southern Hotel in St. Louis, has been brought back to that city from 
Australia. He is at present being lionized by “‘ the first society ” of St. 
Louis, while young ladies send him flowers and gush over him. He 
claims that Preller is alive, and that the two of them had bought a 
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pany of Concord, N. H., one of the first companies represented by Mr. | body to palm off as that of Preller for the purpose of Swindling an FE, 
Chase, reinsured its outstanding risks with Mr. Chase in the Hartford, | ligh insurance company. It has been stated, however, that Preller = 
and, strange to say, the very man who gave Mr. Chase his first appoint- | had an accident policy that expired when he landed in this country rd 


body of the man supposed to be Preller has not yet b 
identified. 


—The Franklin Fire Insurance Company of Indianapolis js scorin 
some of the best points of management known to the science of lecenatien 
Indianapolis and the State at large may be proud of the existence “a 
solid thrift of this, now one of the oldest commercial enterprises of the 
city—thirty-five years of honorable growth. 


een definitely 


—On Wednesday, October 7, there is to be held in Denver, Col., the 
eighteenth annual convention of the Railroad Conductors Life Insurance 
Association of the United States and Canada, All railroad conductors 
whether members or not, are invited. Railroad officials also are welcome, 
Conductor L. G. Baldwin of the New York and New England road is the 
secretary of the association, 


—It is rumored that a gentleman, who is at present an officer in a 
fidelity company, is laboring to induce the Pennsylvania Railroad Com. 
pany to adopt a system of accident insurance for the benefit of the em- 
ployees, the scheme to be somewhat after the plan which is in operation 
on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Our informant promises to give the 
details of the plan in a few days. 


—A Russian exchange, The Kawkas of Tifeis, says that a deserted 
full-rigged ship, laden with spices, southern fruits, powder, etc., of un- 
known nationality, was lately found drifting about in the Caspian sea, 
No papers were found aboard ; the deck showed that it had been deserted 
peacefully, etc. It is suspected that it was a ship engaged in contraband 
trade, and had been abandoned from fear. 


—A meeting of the Chicago fire insurance brokers was held at the 
Grand Pacific Hotel last week for the purpose of perfecting an organization, 
It is formed for the purpose of protecting the interests of its members, and, 
while it will not be antagonistic to the underwriters’ association, it will be 
entirely independent of that organization. The committee appointed ata 
previous meeting reported a constitution and by-laws, which were adopted, 


—The president of the Union Mutual Life Company of Maine has pur. 
chased for his company the terminable annuities, amounting to $560,000, 
recently issued by the Province of Ontario. They are payable in semi- 
annual payments, and run for a term of forty years. By securing these 
debentures the Union Mutual has made itself the largest holder of Can- 
adian securities of any United States company doing business in the 
Dominion. 

—An article printed in our issue of July 23, with the preliminary state- 
ment that it was one of the papers at the recent meeting of the Southeastern 
Tariff Association, omitted to state that its author was Clarence F. Low, 
It was entitled ‘‘ Inspection Bureau,” and handled the subject of inspec: 
tions in a masterly manner. We received it in the form ofa printed slip 
which did not indicate who the writer was, and while we were of opinion 
that Mr. Low was the author, we were not sure enough to make the state- 
ment. 

—Mrs. Frances Morris, a divorced woman, charged with murdering her 
mother in order to secure the proceeds of two policies of insurance onthe 
life of the latter for $15,000, has been convicted by a Kansas jury. The 
evidence indicated such a conclusion to be right and proper, and, although 
the woman had cold grit enough to carry her case to court, she was not 
sufficiently wily to bring into her way of thinking the twelve men who 
recognized the fact that the great institution of life insurance might be 
abused. 

—The fire commissioners of this city did a good thing in permitting 
the crew of the Life Saving Corps of the New York Department to attend 
the convention of the State association at Syracuse last week. The ex 
hibitions they gave of the facility with which, with their short, light lad- 
ders, they can scale the walls of the tallest buildings, constituted one of 


the most attractive features of the gathering. The saving of ‘\\ at fires 
is, of course, the first consideration, and whatever appliances *''! facil- 
itate this work should be adopted in every city. Experience b — 

yeads 


that on such occasions the majority of persons in peril lose the. 
entirely, and if they are to be saved at all, it must be through efforts made 
by cool-headed men from the outside, The practice of the members 

the Life Saving Corps is calculated to develop their muscles and their 
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ability to meet emergencies undaunted by surrounding perils, so that 
when they are called upon for perilous service in rescuing their fellows 
from the flames, they not only have the courage to make the attempt, but 
the physical training to make their efforts successful. The exhibitions at 
Syracuse are calculated to impress upon all who witnessed them the value 
and importance of the short ladders and other life-saving appliances, and 
bring them into more general use, 

_A new steam-tug, the Alexandra, one of the latest additions to the 
force attached to the Metropolitan Fire Brigade for dealing with fires on 
the river or by the waterside, arrived in the Thames July 26, and was 
moored off Cherrygardeff Pier, Rotherhithe. The Board of Works have 
decided to increase their floating fire extinguishing force, and the build- 
ing of two steam-tugs and two river floats (on which land steamers can be 
conveyed to a fire in an awkward position) is one of the first steps in this 
direction. 

—The statement that the fire losses for this year are already abnormally 
large is being constantly verified by the current reports of commissioners 
and other fire department officials. One striking instance of this nature 
is the comparative showing for Buffalo, N. Y., as gleaned from advance 
sheets of the report for that city and recently published in The Buffalo 
Builder, which place the losses as follows: Last six months of 1883, 
$170,754; same period for 1884, $102,041 ; first half of 1884, $61,602; 
while for the first six months of this year the figures are $537,551. 

—Under the co-operative insurance law passed by the last legislature, 
all co-operative associations or societies in Minnesota doing a “life, 
indemnity or casualty insurance business,” are reyuired, if organized 
after the passage of the law, to file articles of incorporation in the office 
of the State Insurance Commissioner. The Steam Threshers Mutual 
Assurance Association of Minnesota, with headquarters at Crookston, 
last week filed articles of organization in the Insurance Commissioner’s 
office, and the Equitable Accident Association of Binghamton, N. Y., 
was admitted to do business in Minnesota, 

—The number of fatal accidents in mining in England amounted to 488 
in 188g. Compared with former years, this death rate has sensibly de- 
creased, The average for the last ten years was one death to 458 per- 
sons; but during the last year this proportion for all kinds of mining 
(coal, tin, lead, etc.) decreased to one to 565 persons. Coal mines, as is 
known, are the most fatal to life, yet the proportion last year was only 
one death to 603 persons. This marked improvement has been brought 
about by the rigorous and united action of the mining inspectors, who 
strictly demand that all the precautions required by law are observed. 


—At the Grant memorial services held in Hartford, Colonel Jacob L. 
Greene, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life, presided and delivered 
an eloquent and touching eulogy of the dead chieftain. Colonel Greene’s 
address was printed in full in the Hartford papers, and was one of the 
ablest called forth by the sorrowful event. Among the insurance men 
present were James G. Batterson of the Travelers, George L. Chase of 
the Hartford Fire, Lucius J. Hendee of the tna, Henry Kellogg of the 
Phoenix, Stephen Ball of the Hartford Life and Annuity, Martin Ben- 
nett, Jr., of the Lion Fire, and J. D. Browne of the Connecticut Fire. 
Among the secretaries was D. W. C. Skilton of the Phoenix, 


—The greater number of the German life insurance companies have 
published their reports for 1884. There was a marked increase of busi- 
hess as compared to 1883. In spite of the ‘‘ paternal” German govern- 
ment, who arrogates all insurance for the purpose of Strengthening its 
throne, in imitation of William Pitt's masterstroke of English annuities, 
at the close of the past century twenty German companies, whose reports 
. lie before us, have attained to a total sum insured of 1,491,142,981 marks, 
being a net increase over last year’s business of 88,302,000 marks, or 5.9 
percent. The net increase of 1883 was only 69,780,000 marks, and the 
— of 1884 was therefore remarkable, considering the panicky state 
Of trade, 


—The Chicago Underwriters Association will shortly consider amend- 
ments to the constitution and by-laws in regard to commissions, by which 
it is proposed to allow agents to pay commissions to whoever brings 
them business ; which they are prevented from doing now, unless the 
Patty to whom the commission shall be paid is a member of the associa- 


and engaged exclusively in the fire underwriting business. All 


t@s who are doing any other than a fire underwriting business are 
€d from the privileges of the organization. The result is that sev- 





eral responsible firms have been frozen out who will not remain so, and 
who propose to contest the matter in the courts. They charge that de- 
priving them of their legitimate business, conducted in a legitimate way, 
is a conspiracy to injure under the statutes of the State of Illinois, and 
they talk of bringing suits for damages against all the officers and mem- 
bers of the organization. 


—A novel suit has been instituted at St. Paul, Minn. The parties are 
proprietors of rival beer gardens in the lower portion of the city, and the 
action grows out of the recent burning of Albert Schafer’s place. Schafer 
charged Philip Hartman with maliciously causing the fire, and intention- 
ally confusing the fire department by the manner in which he turned in 
the alarm so that its services were of little avail. He also induced a re- 
porter of a local paper to publish this charge, which was done in some- 
what extended form. Hartman avers that the whole story is pure fiction, 
and asks for $5000 damages on account of the published statement. He 
also wants $5000 on account of Schafer’s direct statement that he (Hart- 
man) caused the building to be destroyed. 


—Women who wear false hair and false teeth and ‘‘ make up well” 
will need henceforth to avoid insurance on their lives unless they are 
willing to lay themselves liable to disturbance after death. The claim 
that Mrs. Bauer was not Mrs. Bauer, and the exhumation of her body on 
the allegation of an insurance company that a fraud had been practiced 
upon the corporation, all came from the fact that Mrs, Bauer wore a 
“wave” and false teeth and ‘‘made up well,” so that after death 
the body presented an unnatural appearance to those who knew her well 
in life. The use of a ‘* make up” orits absence on the part of a feminine 
applicant for a policy should constitute a new and special feature of 
application papers. Then a change in the applicant’s appearance, so 
marked as to deceive friends, will not affect the mind or the imagination 
of the examining physicians. 


—It would appear that the Sanborn Map Company, jealous of honest 
competition and conceiving that competition is not allowable in the busi- 
ness of map publishing, are endeavoring to cripple rival concerns by 
republishing maps of cities which have already been published and are in 
general use by the companies and agents to their entire satisfaction. 
This forcing plan adopted by the Sanborn Company is an indirect ex- 
pense to the insurance companies, as the scheme involves a large outlay 
of money with very small returns, which has to be made up by high 
charges on their publications where they have no competition ; as itis a 
notorious fact that they charge five or six times as much for a map when 
there is no competition as when they have, the ultimate object in re- 
publishing cities like Detroit, Minneapolis and St. Paul, and proposing 
to republish Milwaukee, Chicago and other points at a tremendous ex- 
pense, is not to benefit the companies, but to drive legitimate competi- 
tion out of the field, and then to re-establish antecompetition prices and 
an immense monopoly. They are true to their motto: ‘‘ There is no 
room for competition in map publishing.” The companies will consult 
their own interests by encouraging competition. 


—A paragrapher in The Tribune of last Sunday had the following: 
‘* Away back in the old days I used to admire the ‘ penny wise’ policy of 
Isaac England, late publisher of The Sun. And he was no ‘ pound 
foolish’ man either, as the result of his life insurance investments has 
just shown. His widow was paid last week, by the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, the handsome sum of $21,936.96 on three 
policies taken out at various periods of his life. I was curious to know 
the circumstances of his investments in this way, for I thought him averse 
to the system of life insurance. I asked a legal gentleman closely con- 
nected with Mr. England as to the facts, and was told that he began to 
insure at a very early period of his life. The original investment was in 
1856, when he was twenty-six years of age, engaged as a reporter on The 
Tribune, and was for the benefit of his family. It was for only $1000, but 
he paid the premiums regularly and his heirs were paid, on this policy 
alone, $1,829.50. In 1871, when he was managing editor of The Sun, he 
took out another policy for $10,000 in favor of his wife ; and a year later, 
when he became publisher of The Sun, he added another policy of 
$10,000. He let his dividends pay his premiums on these last policies, 
or nearly so, and the: last investments do not show as great an increase 
in amount as the first, but they were increased all the same, as the total 
shows. If he had paid his premiums in cash and allowed the dividends 
to accumulate, the total claim would have amounted to $26,869.49.” 
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* TOS Cent.) 
Agricultural. ......-.-..- $100 $500,000 | $126.92 | Jan., "85 SO. | stssweee 200 
onneveons 40 200,000] 165.57 |*July,’85 5 seeceese | 150 
400,000} 257.53 |*July, ’85 5 Aug. 1,'85| 150 
200,000 115.56 * July, ’85 5 Juneas,’85 103% 
200,000 | 269.03 s Aug. 1785 6 June30,"85 170 
153,000| 222.94 ' aay 85 | June 4,’85 = 
200,000} 390.23 |fJuly, '85| 7% | -.----.- 
300,000} 203.21 |*July,’85 1% |July29,’85| 122% 
210,002 | 172.75 Aug. 85 4 {April 2,’85 118 
250,000} 136.25 *July, 85 5 |July29,’85| 120 
200,000] 165.46 |tAug.,’85 2 |July 7,'85] 120 
1,000,000] 253.52 |*July,’85 7.70| Aug. 5,85} 225 
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7 ° .' , . 
200,010| 131.59 |*Aug.,’85 ¥% |Oct. 24,’83] 1 
31-59 . 3 
200,000} 132.48 |*July,’85 5 |Juners,’85|} 107 
204,000} 123.06 | July,’85 3 |Aug. 5.’85} 80 
1,000,000} 268.99 *July,’85 7 Apr. 28, 25 215 
1,000,000] 156.73 i 85 5 j|Jjuly 31,'85 126 
200,000] 431.94 |*July,’85 5 |July30,’85} 240 
200,000] 152.67 |*July,’85 5 Junez7,’85 110 
200,000] 225.53 oR gs 10 rend 15, 3 220 
200,000 | 109.31 Ys 85 3 ug. 5,'85 7 
150,000] 172,24 |* July, ’85 5 |Jan. 7.'85] 105 
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Solbesbedur sontbenwind 30 210,000] 146.54 sJuly, 85 3 |July29,’85} 85 
La Fayette_............- 100 150,000] 121.69 |*July,’85| 4 |June 9,’85| 85 
Long Island............. 50 300,000] 124.50 |*July,’85/ 5 |Maya8,"85| 104 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2..... 100 100,000] 105.89 |*July, ’85 5s |Sep. 134/84 125 
Manuf’rs and Builders c._| 100 200,000} 153.54 |tJuly,’85| 2 | Junero,’85) 105 
Mechanics .......-...-.- 50 250,000] 110.35 |*Jan.,.85| 5 |Mar. 7,’85) 82% 
Mercantile -.........-.--- 50 200,000} 107,69 |*July,’85| 3 |Dec.24,’84) 63 
Merchants -.....-....---- 50 200,000} 153.17 | July,’85 4 |Aug. 6,’85] 104 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 148.81 |*July,"85| 5 Jan. 13,'85| 160 
Montauk............--.. 50 200,000 | 127.24 |*july,’85} 5 |June 31,85] 95 
ae 50 200,000} 193.41 |*July,’85 5 |(May28,’8s5| 145 
| 
SE iiarvdieccnncecs 37% 200,000} 128.05 i 85 4 |Feb.25,’85} 86% 
New York Bowery....... 25 300,000] 184.92 |*July,’85| 6 |Aug. 5,’85| 126 
New York Equitable de a 210,000] 264.79 |*July,’85| 6 |Jan. 23,’85| 147% 
New York Fire.......... 100 200,000} 120,04 |*Aug.’84] 4 | Aug. 7,85) 60 
*July,’8 
S| Sgeioco| ioes8 [eapraras| § [Mnyaetss] s30x 
25 200,000} 269.31 |*July,’85| 6 | ewe 784] 175 
100 200,000} 131.75 |*July,’85|; 5 | une17,’85| 110 
° 200,000} 133.67 |*July,’ 85 |Dec. 3,’84] x 
150,000 pe * July, ’85 é |Feb, 4785 — 
50 1,000,000] 164.09 an 85 5 |Mays, "85 132% 
om 200,000] 109.71 | July,’85} 3 |Mar. 4,’85| 1 
50 200,000| 163.78 |*July,’85 S | oe wane 130 
25 200,000] 171.77 |*Aug. 1785 s jAug. 7,’85| 120 
50 200,000} 160.75 *July.; 85| 3% |Apr.15,'85} 94 
100 500,000} 101.28 ug., 85 2 |June 6,'85| 50 
100 350,000] 102.53 A a "84 2 samp! 85} 51% 
25 200,000 | 131.69 |*July, 85 4 ay 29,85} 116% 
100 100,000/ 118.06 |*July,’8s5 B jecenecsoes 108 
25 250,000 188.4r |*July,’85| 5 |Aug. 3,’85| 127% 
est e 10 300,000 | 168,19 *Aug.,’85 5 |Apr.'27, 85 120 
Williamsburgh City......| 50 250,000] 275.71 |*July,’85| 10 jAug. 5,’85| 222 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Net Last Ba 
Ss Book Divipenp See 
S83 | capitar \Velue a 7 Was 
NAME OF COMPANY. | %& | SA ial | Stock SSP 
al? aid up. P 9 
8% er$100, ged 
* 1885," Date, |\Per Ct. t i 
British America, Toronto -.. 50 $500,000 | $188.61 |* July,’ 85 3 172% 
Western, Toronto...............--- 20 400,000] 150.91 |*July, 83 12 135 























*Semi-annual, f Quarterly. 


surivg plate glass against breakage 
quarterly. d Marine only in New York State, 


+t One woe cent each month, 


@ Devoted exclusivelv to in- 
¢ Manufacturers and Builders pays two per cent 








NAME OF COMPANY, 








Ss, TEE nicwtcennnsescnenes 
American, | De os 
American, Newark....... ond 
American, Philadel ee ee. 
American Central, St. Louis........ 


Atlantic F. and M. Providence .... 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh.... 
California, San Francisco 
Citizens, Cincinnati.......---.- 

Citizens, Pittsburgh................ 





Citisene, St. i ticnipaoaibnient 
1, San Franci 





ene mq Milwaukee pusscaueen 
Connecticut, om 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit. 
(ER 
Equitable F. and M., Providence... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia waa 

Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 







Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 
Firemens, UNIRNANR sacax<ecewness 
Firemens, Dayton.... 
Firemens, Newark.........--...--.- 
Franklin, Philadelphia............- 
German, Pittsburgh.............--. 
Girard F. and M., ve Philadelphia ee: 
Hartford, Hartford 
Home Mutual, San Francisco....... 





Ins. Co. of North America, Phila.... 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 
Mechanics, Philadelphia.........-.. 
Mercantile Cleveland 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
M DEED cascansoeses 
Merchants, Newark...............-. 
Michigan F, and M., Detroit....... 


Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee.. 
National, Hartford........-.ccccoce 
Neptune F. and M., Boston........ 
Newark, Newark 

New Hampshire, wn iucoitiog 
North American, 
Northwestern eon. Milwaukee 
Orient, Hartford 
Pennsylvania, Phila.............2.- 








Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.......... 
Peoples, Pittsburgh 
Pheenix, Hartford..... 
ESIGN, NODD.acccscvceneusseccon 
Providence- Washington, Providence| 
Reading, Reading................- 
Becustey, 3 ox i ccmdsgonenance 
f. and M.. Springfield .. 
Spring Garden. Philadelphia....... 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul.- 















Union * 

United Firemens, Philadelphia... 
Washington, Boston............-.-- 
Western, Pittsburgh............... 








34 
S3 | Capitat 
a nd Paid up. 

gd 
$100 | $4,000,000 
100 O00 
5 (000 
100 400,000 
25 600,000 
33%4| 200,000 
5° 250,000 
Ico 600,000 
5° 500,000 
1co 200,000 
100 200,000 
100 200,000 
100 1,000,000 
3° 300,000 
100 200,000 
5° 300,000 
50 500,000 
100 400,000 
100 750,000 
18 378,000 
20 250,000 
30 600,000 
100 400,000 
50 200,000 
100 300,000 
100 1,250,000 
100 300,000 
10 3,000,000 
200 200,000 
5° 250,000 
25 250,000 
100 200,000 
100 400,000 
50 200,000 
25 400,000 
50 200,000 
10 200,000 
100 1,000,000 
100 300,000 
on 250,000 
100 500,000 
100 200,000 
100 600,000 
100 1,000,000 
100 400,000 
5° 4000 
50 200,000 
100 2,000,000 
100 200,000 
50 400,000 
10 250,000 
50 200,000 
100 1,000,000 
50 400,000 
100 500,000 
100 300,000 
100 500,000 
5 375,000 
100 750,000 
10 300,000 
100 1,000,000 
50 300,000 





—$——SSS 
—————————_—=____. 
pease 
Net Last Se 
Book Divipenp 38s 
Value of Pai, N34 
Stock AKO 
yd toe — 14 
‘an. x s 
1885 || Date. |Per Cy, ES 
¥ —_—_—| 
$174.11 | +t July,’8s 22 
147.01 fis .'85 4 127 
240.79 ar.,’85 10 165 
201.66 |*Apr.,’85 | 3 150 
128.43 |*jan., '85 . 104 
105.53 |tJuly, 85 3 115 
116.41 |* july, ’84 3 136 
115.63 t July, 8s I 115 
101.13 |* July, ‘85 3 106 
189.07 |*July, ’ 85 12 
135-73 |tJan., '85 ; ~ 
145.49 |*Aug. ’85 4 125 
124.16 |* July, '85 4 105 
198.47 |*July,’85| 5 166% 
136.59 |*Apr.,’85| 5 | 123% 
116.86 |*Jan., ’85 3 85 
235.76 |*July, ’85| 20 520 
121.60 |*Jan., 85 30 120 
129.94 t uly, '85 3 135 
125.33 ply. "85 3 117 
113,82 tien »/85 2 150 
255.07 uly. "8s 6 200 
300.38 |t July, es 5 | 330 
141.02 sJuly, 6 190 
280,46 ofa y +H 6 305 
198.35 uly,’85 | 10 265 
183.60 |t July, ’85 I 139 
204.29 |*July, 85] 10 330 
194.71 |*July,"85 | 5 127 
136.27 |*July, '85 4 152 
136.68 “yar "85 4 160 
118.43 | July,'85 5 110 
143.15 |* May,’85| 5 135 
126.53 |*July, 85 3 100 
185.18 |*july,’85 5 145 
PERE) eraccoen die 104 
427.86 |*July, 85 5 aid 
142.57 |*Jan., '85 5 125 
116.13 |*Apr., 85 3 100 
219.15 | Jan.,’83| 10 135 
142.81 |*Jan., "85 4 140 
123.79 |*Apr., 85] 3 101% 
135.65 | Jan.,’85 | 5 135 
107.34 |*July,’85| 2 75 
325.44 |*Mar.,’85| 5 210% 
99-11 |*July, "84 4 112 
121.52 |*Jan., '85 3 148 
138.63 t July 785 3% | 170 
107.79 | Apr., '85 3 100 
105.27 |*July, 84) 4 104 
137.16 |*July,'85] 4 | 15 
122.40 |*July, ’85 3 100 
123.04 |*July,’85| 5 164 
192.61 ofuly” "85 8 259 
153.32 |*July. ’85 5 125 
115.22 |t July, "85 2% | 100 
161.31 |t July, "85 2% | 122 
101.25 |*Oct., '84 3 aaa 
115.09 |tApr., ’85 3 113 
117.24 *Mar., "85 3 130 
105.50 - "84 3 100 
124.21 ay,"85| 4 126 




















NAME OF COMPANY. 








ee 
Commercial Union........ eonsnen . 


Fire Insurance A ion 











London and Lancashire Fire....-..- 
don and Provincial.............. 
North British and Mercantile....... 











Uasted Fire Re-Insurance.......... 


Amount 
Par 
Vaiue | Uy Per 
Stock. Share, 

z z 
Io I 
5° 5 
10 I 

190 50 

100 25 1st 
20 2 4 
10 2 ee 
20 2 24 
25 12 59 
25 aif 6 
20 I 3 
5° 16% 3t 

100 5 4 

100 12 75 

“ee ne 223 
10 I 2 
20 3 28 
20 7 2 
20 8 11 
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